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From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
THE RAMBLE, 

It was a sultry afternoon in August—all was 
silent as if nature held her breath, unable to bear 
the burning heat of the sun; the birds scarcely 
chirped; the cattle in the distant meadows crowd- 
ed together under the scanty shelter of a few 
stunted trees; and if-the brightly starred azure 
butterflies that were around me, raised themselves 
for an instant on the wing, it was only to alight on 
some neighboring flower. 

I had wearied myself in the fruitless chase of a 
brilliant dragon-fly, one of the few living creatures 
that seemed to exult in the scorching sunbeams, 
and proving too nimble to allow himself to be 
placed in my cabinet, when exhausted by my ef- 
forts, I hastened under the shelter of a neighboring 
wood and threw myself ona bank to enjoy the 
coolness and the prospect. On my left, winded 
the ‘‘ silver Thames,”’ with a few small craft here 
and there motionless on its surface, while in the 
distance its course might be ascertained by the for- 
ests of masts with which it was crowded, till they 
were lost in the dense smoke of the metropolis, or 
undistinguishable from its numberless spires. 

Before me on the declivity of the hill on which 


I was sitting, was a large space covered only with | 


bushes intertwined with fern, but beyond, and on 
my right, spread as far as the horizon a varied plain 
intersected by hedges, interspersed with corn 
fields, with here and there a village spire peeping 
up among the trees. 

Behind me, on the very summit of the hill, 
stood a tower, built by a lady in commemoration of 
some Indian fortress taken by her husband; and 
though a stranger to the cause of its erection might 
have deemed it a pleasing feature in the landscape, 
it appeared to me a drawback on the beauty of the 
scene—a testimony that in the midst of so much 
loveliness, man, with all the evil passions entailed 
on his sinful nature, had gloried in the work of 
destruction, and had chosen one of the loveliest 
spots around to record the slaughter of his fellow 
creatures. 

Turning from this to the more pleasing objects 
before me, I was soon busily employed in tracing 
out the boundaries of the little villages in the dis- 
tance, and attempting to descry spots which early 
associations had endeared to me; and J know not 
where my fancy would have led me had I not been 
awakened from my reverie by thousands of ants, 
which had almost covered me before I perceived 
them. I had accidentally placed my foot upon 
their nest, and exposed a part of it, and they were 
all busily employed, as if animated by one feeling, 
to repair the mischief. Solomon’s admonition, 
‘Go to the ant, consider her ways and be wise,”’ 
recurredto my mind. We have enemies far more 
injurious to our peace than my inadvertence had 
been to the little creatures I had disturbed; yet 
when do we show equal vigilance in watching 
against the appearance of evil? Shaking them 
from me, I walked towards a part of the wood, 
where I knew there was a deep and shaded spring, 
at which I often quenched my thirst, as I rambled 
inthis neighborhood. As I approached it I saw 
4gentleman reaching forwards, supporting him- 
self by an overhanging branch of a tree, to secure 
small plant which was blooming on its surface; 
it was almost out of the reach of his walking 
stick, and in his endeavors to obtain it, the bough 
snapt, and hanging only by the bark, but just kept 
him from the water. 
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I was rejoiced to be at hand | 


in time, and had the pleasure of releasing him | 
from his dangerous situation. After politely thank- 
ing me for my assistance, he sat down with me on 
the bank. I soon found he was, like myself, an 
enthusiastic admirer of the works of nature, and 
after comparing our specimens, and examining 
together the simple flowret he had obtained at so 
great arisk, we were quite at home with each other. 

‘*T have been admiring,” said I, ‘‘ the scene 
before us; how delightful to gaze on such a pros- 
pect as this; and to look through nature up to 
nature’s God.” 

‘* Yes, sir,”’ he replied, and his eye kindled with 
animation as he spoke, ‘‘ and to do so not merely 
in the spirit of many who use that often quoted 
sentiment, yet feel not its force, who are merely 
actuated by the same emotions as the heathen, 
who, when he saw the earth covered with bloom 
or fruit, paid his vows to Flora or Pomona; or, 
as he perceived the electric fluid flash through 
the air, trembled at the thought of that Jupiter 
whom his mythology had placed on the throne, 
and armed with the thunderbolts of heaven. Far 
happier is he who is enabled to regard the scenes 
we are admiring as the creation of his reconciled 
God in Christ Jesus, and to say and to feel with 
the poet, ‘ My Father made them all.’ ” 

I once heard a pious clergyman relate the fol- 
lowing fact: When travelling on horseback along 
a solitary track in one of the back settlements of 
America he overtook a stranger, an Englishman 
and delighted at the company of a fellow-country- 
man in so unusual a spot, joined him and entered 
into conversation. They spoke of the road, of 
the weather, of the events of the day, yet by de- 
grees each drew nearer the topic dearest to his 
heart, ‘‘ till at last,’’ said the narrator, ‘‘I ventured 
to touch upon the only theme worthy of our chief 
attention here. The sound struck a kindred chord 
in the stranger’s heart. We instinctively drew 
our horses’ heads nearer each other, as we spoke 
of the love, the sufferings, the atonement, of our 
incarnate Lord. I could truly say, as did the 
disciples on the road to Emmaus, ‘our hearts 
burned together by the way,’ and when we came 
to the spot where our paths diverged, I could 
not refrain from exclaiming, ‘ Let us before we 
part mingle our prayers and praises together here 
in the wilderness, for we both have access through 
Him by one Spirit to the Father.’ ” 

Somewhat similar to these were our feelings; 
the time passed along unheeded; my compan- 
ion made frequent allusions to his early history; 
and at last, in answer to my enquiries, gave me the 
following account :— ; 

** T was the only son of religious parents, who 
anxiously watched over my expanding mind, and 
directed me to the God of my fathers. Among 
my earliest recollections, are the walks which my 
parents took with me in the fields, where every 
plant, every flower, that attracted my attention, 
gave them an occasion of reminding me of Him 
who is the ‘ Rose of Sharon,’ and the ‘ Lily of the 
Valley.’ My feelings were naturally strong, and 
often as I listened to the fond and pious instruc- 
tions of my mother, or heard a father’s prayers 
ascend to heaven on my behalf, I felt more, far 
more than I could express, The poetry (if I may 
so speak) of religion affected my young heart with 
engrossing interest, and intermixt as it was with 
all those objects which had been dear to me from 
my earliest infancy, I felt a delight in it, which 
my friends fondly deemed to be the impress of di- 
vine grace. , 

‘* But the time of my childhood passed away. 
My own inclinations, and the wishes of my par- 





ents, induced me to adopt the profession of a sur- 

geon. Nevershall I forget the evening before my 

departure for town to enter on my preparatory 

studies; never can I lose the remembrance of 
my father’s affectionate words that evening, almost 

the last I ever heard from his lips. ‘ You are 

about to leave me, my dear child,’ he said, with 

his eyes filled with tears; ‘You are about to go 

into the midst of temptations, but He who has 

watched over you hitherto, can still preserve you, 

I have committed you to his care, and He is able 

to keep what I have committed untoHim. Nev- 

er neglect,’ added he, as he presented me with a 

pocket Bible, ‘ never. neglect this blessed book, 

Whenever you are placed in circumstances of 
temptation, whenever you are ready to fail, fly to 
this sacred volume; pray to the Spirit of all grace 

for his support and direction, and it shall be grant- 

ed to you.” But my feelings will not suffer me to 
dwell on this interview. I went up to London, 

entered with avidity upon the course of studies 
which were to fit me for my profession, and for a 
while daily, and almost hourly, thought of my 
father’s advice, and resolved to follow it. But I 
was surrounded by infidel fellow students, who 
ridiculed religion, despised its precepts, and while 
they flattered me by complimenting my intellectual 
powers, regretted that I should be a slave to such 
antiquated puritanical notions. At first, I endeay- 
ored by argument to defend my views, and prove 
the authenticity of the sacred writings, but I could 
not withstand their continued raillery, and was at 
last silent when they touched onthe subject. This 
was my first backward step. I was ashamed of 
my Lord, and he justly gave me up to be filled 
with my own ways. I will not trace the course 
of transgression which obliterated for a time all the 
remains of my former religious impressions, 

** It often occurs that those who have been re- 
strained from excesses by a religious education, if 
suffered to fall, plunge more deeply and eagerly 
into the whirlpool of profligacy, than those who 
have never felt the restraints imposed by the ex- 
ample and influence of piety. Such was my case. 
I often made even my thoughtless companions 
shudder at the depth of my impiety. @ had 
formed among ourselves a select literary society, 
in which I was giving a course of lectures on the 
different departments of Natural History, with 
the expressed intention of proving from them the 
awful doctrines of materialism, when one evening, 
at one of our weekly meetings, a hurried note was 
handed to me, telling me if I ever wished to see 
my father again, I must proceed home without 
delay. I departed immediately by the most rapid 
conveyance, but the next day and right elapsed be- 
fore I reached the end of my journey. It was early 
on the morning of the suceeeding day when] stept 
‘from the post-chaise at the door of the little inn at 
the village of C***, my native place; and the 
vague and cautious replies of the landlord to all 
my questions, only heightened my anxiety, while 
the sad looks of the villagers who strove to sup- 
press a tear as they passed and saluted me, were 
only so many omens that I was approaching the 
house of mourning. I rushed in, and the first 
glance told me my mother was a widow, and I 
was fatherless. It would be beyond the power of 
language to express my agony. In spite of the 
entreaties of my mother, disregarding the absolute 
commands of the physician, (for the disease which 
had carried off my beloved parent was infectious) 
I flew to his apartments, and throwing myself on 
the corpse, I, for the first time, found relief in 
tears. But it was but for a moment. The anxie- 





‘ty of the preceding hours of suspense—the 
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dreadful certainty that had awaited me—the hor- 
ror and remorse that now filled my awakened 
conscience, overwhelmed me. I was carried in 
a swoon from the scene of sorrow, and the next 
morning found me confined to a bed of sickness, 
in a state of delirium caused by a burning fever. 
For three long weeks did my mother watch over 
me, fearing each day would find her doubly be- 
reft, when the crisis of the disorder past, and I 
slowly recovered. Who can tell the gnawings 
of an awakened conscience, the remorse for my 
disobedience to my lost father, that like the worm 
that never dies, preyed on, engrossed my mind. 
In the silence of a sick chamber, the whole course 
of my backslidings returned to my recollection and 
filled me with despair, but 
‘ God pass’d in mercy by, 
(His praise be ever new) and bade me live.’ 

‘That Bible which I had so long despised, and 
which now seemed only filled with denunciations 
of wrath and righteous vengeance, was, under the 
influences of the blessed Spirit, opened to the eyes 
of my understanding, as revealing a Saviour for 
the chief of offenders. I was enabled to fly for 
refuge to the hope set before me in the gospel, 
and to cry, ‘God, be merciful to mea sinner,’ 
and blessed be his name, he heard my supplica- 
tions; and with nenewed health and strength I was 
enabled to rejoice that there was forgiveness with 
him that he might be feared. 

‘« T returned to the scene of my former studies 
and transgressions, and though called to bear per- 
secution for righteousness sake, I was enabled to 
sustain it even joyfully, and, feeling my own in- 
sufficiency, to look for support to Him ‘ who is 
mighty to save,’ and his strength was made perfect 
in my weakness. 

‘* Twenty years have since then rolled away, 
and other scenes and other avocations have en- 
grossed my attention; but I still love, whenever I 
can steal an hour from the engagements of the 
world, to enjoy the contemplation of nature’s 
beauties, and seldom does a fresh flower in its 
season spring up in my way, or a fresh in- 
sect cross my path, but it reminds me of the 
madness which once prompted me to bring for- 
ward the works of creation as an argument for 
the non-existence of the Great Creator, and at the 
sane time recalls to my recollection the love of 
that Saviour, who, inthe midst of deserved wrath, 
rcmembered mercy; who healed my backslidings, 
received me graciously, and loved me freely.” 

Such was my friend’s relation. I will not at- 
tempt to detail the various remarks and reflections 
it suggested; but the sun had proceeded far to- 
wards the western horizon before we could prevail 
on ourselves to take leave of each other, and when 
1 returned his cordial pressure of the hand at 
parting, most probably to meet no more on this 
side the grave, it was with a feeling of regret 
which so short an acquaintance had never before 
inspired. 

I turned homewards, with my heart directed in 
gratitude to the merciful Being whose wonders, 
both of providence and of grace, I had been con- 
templating, and with the humble prayer, that I, 
and all my young friends, might be kept from the 
snares of the evil one; from that pride of station, 
of influence, or of intellect that goeth before des- 
truction, that haughty spirit which 1s before a fall. 
Brighton. oo 








THE NURSERY. 
DISASTERS OF IMPATIENCE, 

On the day that' Mr. Stanmore removed from 
his town residence to his new house in the country, 
*there was much bustle and business in the family. 
The servants were all employed in unpacking and 
arfanging chairs, tables, sofas, and sideboards in 
their proper places. Some men were putting up 
beds, while others were hanging window-curtains, 
and nailing down carpets. The only idle persons 
in the house, were Henry and Isabel, and they 
could find nothing to do but to skip from room to 
room, ask questions, admire their new dwelling 
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house, and talk of the pleasure they should receive ; But either Henry was not so strong as he had 
in a visit their father was engaged to make that supposed he was, or Isabel, having her brother’s 
day to Mr. Morton, his intimate friend, who lived shoes and stockings to carry in her hand, did not 
about one mile and ahalf distant. | hold fast round his neck, for just as they were in 
So desirous were “Henry and Isabel of seeing | the middle of the stream, his foot slipped, he stag- 
Morton Park, or rather perhaps of eating some gered, fell, and down went brother and sister at 
of the fine grapes and melons which they had | once into the pool. 
heard grew in Mr. Morton’s hot-house, that the | Both scrambled up in a moment, and neither 
morning seemed to be the length of the whole | had suffered more injury than being completely 
day. When people are without employment, time | bathed in the water. With streaming hair and 
hangs heavily on their hands, and minutes will) dripping garments they reached the bank: but 
appear to be as long as hours. Half a dozen| when Isabel saw that the ribands of her new straw 
times in the course of the morning these children; bonnet were spoiled, she began to cry, and accuse 
ran to the door of the library, to ask their father | her brother of having thrown her down on purpose; 








when he would be ready to go, and though he 
was engaged sorting papers and arranging his 
books, they did not forbear their troublesome in- 
quiries till he was quite angry with them. 

At length, however, the joyful tidings came to 
Henry and Isabel, that they were to dress direct- 
ly, as their father would be ready to set out, in 
halfan hour. As the day was very fine, and the 
coachman’s assistance was useful to the other 
servants, busied in disposing the furniture in the 
various apartments, Mr. Stanmore chose to walk 
to Morton Park; but after he had dressed and the 
half hour had elapsed, he still had orders to give 
that detained him. 

Henry and Isabel meanwhile were standing at 
the hall door, almost wild with their impatience to 
be gone; and, at last, Henry proposed to his 
sister, that they should go on first, as their papa 
could soon overtakethem; and Isabel eagerly ran 
to ask the housekeeper whether they must take 
the right or the left hand road. The housekeeper 
was busy with a basket of china, some of which 
had been broken in the carriage; and as her 
thoughts were fixed on the fragments of the china, 
she scarcely attended to the nature of Isabel’s 
question, and said hastily, that the right hand road 
led to Morton Park: and-so it did; but that was the 
coach road, and Mr. Stanmore meant to go a much 
nearer and cleaner way, upon a raised dry path 
across some pleasant meadows. 

No sooner had Isabel reéeived the housekeep- 
er’s reply, than away they went, and in their cag- 
erness to reach Morton Park, they did not at first 
observe that the lane was very dirty; but at last, 
some large splashes of mud on Isabel’s clean 
frock attracted Henry’s notice, and he then per- 
ceived that his own white stockings and nankeen 
trowsers were in the same dirty state. What was 
now to be done? They both felt that it was high- 
ly improper to go to a gentleman’s house, in such 
a condition; but then Henry said that his father 
must know the road was dirty, after so much rain 
as they had had lately, and as he meant to walk, 
he supposed their getting a few splashes was of 
no consequence. Fabel agreed with this mode 
of reasoning, and on they went, expecting every 
moment to hear their father’s steps behind them. 

The lane now became wider, and more open to 
the beams of the sun, which had dried the path- 
way; «but though they were somewhat out of the 
mud, the heat of the sun was so intense, they 
knew not how to bear it, and they walked as fast 
as they could, in order to get in some shady place. 
While they were panting with heat, they suddenly 
came to a stream that ran directly across the road, 
and it had no bridge over it, because foot passen- 
gers rarely came that way. 

They were now inthe greatest distress. To 
stand still in the full burning sun was dreadful, 
and to go back was equally fatiguing. There was 
no place to sit down in that part of the road, but 
on the opposite side of the stream three large oak 
trees were growing and formed a pleasant shade 
over a green bank. Isabel, greatly tired, ard al- 
most fainting with heat, wished she could get tothe 
shady bank: so did Henry; and he said he could 
take off his shoes and stockings, and carry his 
sister through the water on his back. This plan 
was settled; and they agreed that, when they 
were over the stream, they would wait on the 





bank for their papa, and endeavor to rub off upon 
the grass the clots of mud that stuck to their shoes. 





which so provoked the young gentleman, that he 
said it was all owing to her clumsiness, and at the 
same time he shook the sleeves of his jacket, from 
which he was wringing the wet, in her face. Isa- 
bel’s anger increasing at this, she rudely gave her 
brother a severe box on the ear. A scuffle now 
ensued, which caused a second tumble, and this 
fall being on the rough gravel, Isabel’s face was 
scratched by the sharp pebbles, and Henry’s el- 
bow sadly cut by a large flint stone. 

The smart of these wounds cooled their pas- 
sions; they thought no more of fighting, and were 
wiping away tne blood, and looking with grief 
and dismay at their wet, dirty clothes, whena 
servant came up, who had been sent in pursuit 
of them. 

Mr. Stanmore was not far behind. He had 
been told that Henry and Isabel were gone be- 
fore him, and was much alarmed at not finding 
them in the field path. He had therefore return- 
ed the same way to search for them: he ordered 
the servant to conduet them home, and told them 
that their silly impatience had spoiled their pleas- 
ure, as it was not possible for them now to appear 
at Morton Park. 

Mr. Stanmore then hastened on, for fear Mr. 
Morton’s dinner should wait for him; and Henry 
and Isabel, forlorn, wet, draggled, and dirty, were 
led back to their own house. They passed a dis- 
mal afternoon, lamenting their folly and impru- 
dence: and next morning they heard that there 
were not only plenty ofgrapes, melons, peaches, and 
filbertson Mr. Morton’s table, but that also a very 
merry party of children were assembled there, whe 
danced on the lawn, till the dusk of evening ap- 
proached, and then played at blind man’s buff in 
the great hall. [Parley’s Magazine. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








JAMES AND CHARLES, 


James Thompson and Charles Pearce were two 
pleasant tempered, obliging little boys, obedient 
to their parents and teachers, and kind to every 
body. James and Charles were very fond ofeach 
other. They went to the same meeting, and the 
same school; were in the same class, and loved to 
play with each other. 

In many things these two little. boys were not 
at all alike, but when they were playing together 
they never quarrelled nor used unkind words. 
One was always ready to give up to the other. 
There was one thing, about which James and 
Charles felt and acted very differently, and about 
which James wished Charles would alter, as he 
knew if he did, ke would be better and happier. 
This was in obeying the fourth commandment, 
which says, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath-day, and 
keep it holy.” 

James had very kind and good parents. They 
loved their son very much, and they earnestly en- 
deavored to teach him every thing, that would 
make him good and happy. They had taught him 
the commandments when he was a little boy, and 
they not only taught him to say them, but to un- 
derstandthem. He knew that they were the words 
of the Lord, his Heavenly Father, and he would 
not disobey them. ¢ 

Charles had no parents, for they died when he 
was very small, and left him to the care of an 
aunt. She was very kind, and wished to do every 


thing for her nephew, but when she saw that 
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Charles was amused and pleased, and did not 
make a noise to disturb others, she was satisfied 
even on the Sabbath-day. So Charles would 
sometimes spin his top, or cut paper, or whittle, on 
that holy day; and, after all, the Sabbath seemed 
avery long day. 

Not so with James. Both the boys went con- 
stantly to meeting, and to the Sabbath school, and 
they both loved to hear and to learn; but Charles 
would go home and look over his playthings, 
while James with a bright and happy look, would 
run to repeat his Bible lesson or his hymn to his 
father and mother, and to read to them the little 
book he had brought from the Sabbath school 
library. 

After tea on Sabbath evening, when the weath- 
er was warm and pleasant, James’s father and 
mother liked to have him take a short walk, as 
they thought it would dohim good. James would 
go silently along, looking at the pretty birds, the 
green grass, and the beautiful flowers, and think 
who made them all, for his parents had taught him 
that the same Lord who made him, had made all 
these things. 

One fine afternoon he was taking his walk, when 
Charles came running after him, calling, ‘‘James 
—stop James!” James stood still and Charles 
soon came up, saying, ‘‘ I want to show you my 
beautiful new marbles, James. Aunt bought 
them for me yesterday—let us hop them a little,” 
and he began hopping them. 

‘* Not to-day, Charles,” said James. ‘It is 
the Sabbath-day, and I must remember the Sab- 
bath day, and keep it holy.” 

‘*Why, James, I am not going to play a real 
game of marbles: only hop them a little and show 
them to you.” 

«* But,” said James, ‘‘ if we do so, we shall 
both think of a real game of marbles. Mother 
says, if I look at my playthings on the Sabbath- 
day, I shall be thinking of them when I am at 
meeting, or when I am saying my hymns, and my 
prayers; and I am old enough now to hear what 
our minister says, and to mind it too. I know 
that all mother says is true; and our Heavenly 
Father says, we must remember the Sabbath-day 
and keep it holy. I should not be happy at all, 
if I did not try to do it.” 

Charles silently put up his marbles. He knew 
that what James said was true, but he had not 
thought much about it until now. He walked a little 
while with James, and then went home to his aunt. 
She was alone, and Charles asked if he might read 
his book and say his hymns to her. 

His aunt was well pleased to hear him. After 
he had finished, she saw that he looked very 
thoughtful and serious, and dsked why it was. 
Charles said,—‘‘ Dear aunt, I think you and I 
are both old enough to remember the Sabbath-day 
and keep it holy. The Lord who made us says 
we must, and when it comes Sabbath-day, I wish 
you would put all my playthings away.” 

His aunt thought a great deal of what Charles 
had said; and from that day Charles left off play- 
ing on the Sabbath, and both he and his aunt tried 
to remember and keep it holy. 

{Parley’s Magazine. 
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From the Juvenile Repository. 
A CHILD’S THOUGHT, 
Anna, said Mrs. H., you look very thoughtful; 


what puzzles you, my child, now? I was just 
thinking, mother, as I put aside my book, that it 


must be quite a difficult thing to write all the, 


pretty story books I have. Pray who does write 
them, mother! Different people, child—any one 
who understands the ways and wants of children, 
I suppose can make them entertaining and useful. 
But, mother, said Anna, every body don’t write 
so that I can understand them. You know you 
yesterday urged me very much to read before I 
began, and the reason was, because I don’t always 
know what the words mean. Is it not easi- 


| 


er, mother, to use little words, so that every body 
can understand them all? If every body thought 
as you do, child, and all tastes were alike, it would 
indeed be quite an easy thing to get your defect 
remedied; but if you only recollect how many the 
writer has to please, you will not wonder if he 
does not always succeed among allchildren. You 
know, I bought you, last Saturday, a very simple 
little book: it contained every thing that you 
could understand: but do you remember what 
George said about it? Why he said, mother, that 
he did not like it, because it was so very easy—he 
called it silly—he said he wanted a story with 
hard words in it, and a good many pages long.— 
Well, then, you see here are only two children— 
and only two years difference in their ages, yet 
one wants one kind of a book and the other anoth- 
er kind. Now what can a writer do in this case? 
Why, mother, let him write me a story, and 
George one too inthe same book. Would not 
that do? That, to be sure, would answer your 
purposes—but suppose a whole family of children 
all older than yourself, and each prefers a whole 
book made up of such things as they love to read, 
they would think it very useless to have a little 
story on your account inserted every week, which 
would of necessity exclude some very valuable 
reading from them. For instance, I read a story 
that would suit you the other day; it began thus: 
‘* Two little children lived in the same house—they 
were not brother and sister, nor any relation to each 
other, but their parents were poor, and could not 
afford but half a house to live in. One of them 
was very kind and good, but the little boy was 
rude and ill-tempered, and used to tease not only 
children, but animals, such as dogs, cats, &c. 
The mother of the little girl noticed this conduct, 
and so tocorrect him, she told the little girlto repeat 
to him the song, beginning with, ‘‘ Let dogs 
delight to bark and bite,” &c. but this, instead of 
mending the fault only made him worse, for he 
was so angry with the little girl, that he shut her 
up, when her mother had gone from home; and, 
had not a kind friend come in, I know not when 
she would have got out. Thus do angry passions 
lead us to cruel actions.” Now such a story as 
that, I suppose you would like, Anna. Yes, mo- 
ther: do tell me some more. But stop first,—Do 
you like it, George? No, mother, Som sure I 
do not—when you buy me a book, I beg you 
would not get such an one—I want stories with 
long words in them, and some hard sentences— 
because, if I don’t learn the meaning of them now, 
I shall be ashamed to ask, as I grow older, for 
explanations. This is the way I learn a great 
deal, mother. There you see, Anna, that what 
would suit George, you would not read. So you 
must go on improving as fast as you can, and you 
will soon wish for just such books as he does. 
Always inquire the meaning of what you do not 
understand; for it is very difficult for the writer 
to go along explaining every thing ;—in this way, 
a story loses half its beauty. Besides, all children 
differ—even those of the same age. The other 
day, a little boy was talkIng with me upon some 
very cruel people who beheaded a man. I asked 
him what beheaded meant? He replied very 
promptly to cut off the head. I asked him if ever 
he saw any beheaded. He said, Yes; when he 
was in the country, the last week, he saw some 
chickens whose heads were cut off with a hatchet, 
and this was heheadingthem. Now, perhaps you 
would not have known the meaning of the word. 
To suit you, I should therefore have had to ex- 
plain it; and while I was doing this, the little 
boy’s attention might have been diverted, and he 
would have lost all interest in the story. It is 
almost impossible to write a book to please every 
body. You must therefore try to understand it; 
and I believe in most cases you will remove all 
the difficulty, by a little aid from some kind friend, 
older than yourself. A brother or sister will often 
tell you—for good children love to explain to little 
ones, what they understand; besides it improves 





them very much, to tell the meaning of things in 
their own language. 
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No. I. 


For the Youth's Companion. 
A Praying Child and her Father. 

A little girl belonging to the Sabbath school in 
B. became hopefully pious, when she was about 
nine yearsold. During the next winter she atten- 
ded the district school. When the school was dis- 
missed at night, she was.in the habit of lingering 
behind, till all the scholars had left; and then re- 
turning to the school-house, and spending a little 
time in prayer. The father was an irreligious man, 
and infidel in sentiment; but he was very kind and 
affectionate to his little daughter. One day when 
the weather was extremely severe, and the wind 
high and piercing, the father was afraid she would 
perish with the cold. So he set off to meet her, as 
she returned at night. He met the scholars, on 
their way home, but the dear object of his search 
was not among them. Withall the earnestness of 
an anxious parent, he hastened to the school-house. 
When he arrived, all was gone and all was silent, 
except the piercing gusts of wind, which whistled 
around the school house. He cautiously opened 
the door and entered. At that moment a voice, 
indicating the greatest earnestness fell upon his 
ear. He stopped and listened. It was his beloved 
child pleading with God to have mercy upon her 
dear Papa. 

The father’s emotions were too strong to be sup- 
pressed; his soul was filled with agony and bitter- 
ness. He drew near and embraced his child, and 
then accompanied her home, deeply convicted that 
he was asinner. In a few weeks he accepted 
Christ as his all-sufficient Saviour, and his only 
hope of eternal life. He is now a devoted, active 
Christian. 

What an encouragement does an incident like 
this afford to the faithful Sabbath School Teacher. 
If instrumental in the conversion of a child, you 
may also, through that child’s instrumentality con- 
vey the blessings of salvation and eternal life to a 
parent ripening for despair. 

Dear youthful readers—have you a father or a 
mother who fears not God, nor obeys his commands? 
You can here learn what you can do to save them. 
If you have learned to pray with the sincerity and 
earnestness with which this little girl prayed, you 
can retire alone and pour out your anxious desires 
for them into the ear of God, who will delight to 
hear you cry.—If you have never learned to pray 
with right feelings, will you not, as you read this 
affecting story, be persudded now to begin? Oh, 
you must learn to pray, if you would be blessings 
to your parents or blessings to yourselves. B. 





RELIGION MAKES US HAPPY. 

All my readers have learned the melancholy 
fact, that man is born to trouble—that he is sub- 
jected to ten thousand varied shades of sorrow 
and distress. You see it in your parents, broth- 
ers and sisters, friends and neighbors, and often 
do you experience the samecin yourselves. You 
will all add your testimony to that of the multi- 
tudes who are now no more, that this is no place 
for perfect, unmingled happiness. Some of my 
readers have been taught to look at the true cause 
of this universal exposure to suffering. You 
know why man, from the moment he opens his 
eyes upon life, till he lies down to sleep with his 
mother earth, can claim no one moment, certainly 
free from anguish, either of body or mind, ‘‘ Man 
his own tormentor is.”” He chose to be sinful, 
and of necessity became miserable. 

But, how great the goodness of God, in provid- 
ing a remedy for all our ills. Not indeed by ex- 
empting us from their influence altogether, but by 
enabling us to meet them, and giving us, even in 
the midst of the most severe, glorious hopes of 
peace and happiness with himself. We all, like 
the prodigal son, have departed from our Father’s 
house, but like him, too, we shall all be received 
with joy, if we return penitent. All, who ever 





have returned to God, as the Bible directs, em- 
bracing heartily the religion of Jesus, (for that is 
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the remedy,) have found great consolation in this 
life, and have gone to live forever with angels in 
heaven, where ‘‘there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain.” 

I will relate as briefly as possible, two anec- 
dotes, illustrating the true influence of that reme- 
dy to which I have alluded. Their application to 
the subject upon which I have remarked, will be 
understood. 

M , a much esteemed acquaintance, has 
been for several years, almost entirely deprived of 
her hearing. Till she was ten years old, she 
could hear perfectly well. She was an unusually 
sprightly and forward child, and enjoyed highly 
the intercourse of her friends. Sickness first im- 
paired her hearing, and in a short time, her deaf- 
ness became such, as to render it extremely diffi- 
cult to converse with her at all. This was an 
affliction of no ordinary character. How did 
M endure it? For three or four years she 
was completely wretched. Her kind and Chris- 
tian friends did all they could to console and com- 
fort her; but what could compensate for the loss 
of every cheerful sound? what could cheer un- 
broken silence? But there dawned a brighter 
day on M ’s dreary path. When 17, she was 
led to think seriously upon her connection with 
eternity. Her sinfulness and ill-desert bore with 
weight upon her awakened mind. But she was 
not left to utter despair. Religion opened a way of 
escape, and she fled to the inviting refuge. Soon 
the Christian’s joys were her’s. A change inher 
whole character, most marked and permanent 
followed. Four years have since elapsed.— 
M is still deaf, but happy, far more so than 
multitudes, who having ears hear not. M 
will ere long hear again. Her ears will be open- 
ed in her Father’s house, and angelic sounds will 
first salute her happy entrance. O, the value of 
true religion! 

My first impressions upon being introduced to 
Susan B will never be effaced. She was 
about 20, and of a most interesting appearance. 
A mild and chastened smile ever played upon her 
beautiful countenance, and her sparkling eye told 
not only of vivacity, but of lofty and breathing 
thought. But, alas! these thoughts were sealed 
up. Her tongue refused to utter the glowing 
sentiments of the soul. Susan labored under a 
defect of speech, which no art or skill could sup- 
ply. She could articulate but very few of the 
most simple words. Here too was an affliction, 
sapping the very fountains of social enjoyment. 
But Susan possessed a solace within herself. She 
gave ample evidence of being a truly devoted and 
spiritual Christian. Perennial springs of joy 
gushed forth at every step, and her soul enjoyed a 
calm and holy peace. Religion had dried the 
tears, which she once shed so freely, and now all 
things around and within her, smiled, and put on 
all their loveliness. She was not lonely. The 
Saviour was a friend indeed, and closer than a 
brother. To him Susan could unbosom all her 
wants—all her sorrows. He understood her lan- 
guage, and soothed all her griefs. He was in- 
deed her portion, and religion her all and in all. 
How soon will Jesus heal her stammering, and 
allow her to join with the heavenly choir above, 
with voice most sweet! 

O! what a remedy is religion for human ills and 
human woe! Who will refuse to accept this best 
boon of heaven? 

** Religion, richest blessing given, 
Fountain of all our joys below, 
Bids mortals lift their eyes to heaven, 
In scenes of darkness and of woe.” 
[S. S. Treasury. 
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THE FOX. 

This animal has always been famous for his 
cunning. He does not trust so much to his 
strength or swiftness for taking his prey, as to his 
skilful contrivance. He generally fixes his abode 


near a wood, at no great distance from some vil- 
lage. He watches his opportunity to get into the 
farm-yard unobserved, and begins his operations 
by killing all the poultry within his reach. 
After this he takes his victims one at a time, and 
hides them at a convenient distance, each ina dif- 
ferent place. And he is never ata loss to find 
his hiding-places when he wants a meal. He 
also very artfully takes birds out of the snares 
which the fowler has set for them. Young hares 
and rabbits, and old ones which have been wound- 
ed and fatigued, fall an easy prey to him. He 
attacks the nest of the patridge and quail, and 
without mercy seizes the mother while sitting. 
When destitute of more dainty food, he does not 
refuse rats, mice, toads, and serpents. It is said, 
he will attack wild bees, and in spite of their stings, 
devour both the wax and honey. Grapes too, are 
a favorite article of food with him. 

As the fox shows no mercy to the weaker ani- 
mals, so he finds none from the stronger. The 
wolf is his deadly enemy, and dogs pursue him 
with great eagerness. But it is man who takes the 
greatest pleasure in pursuing him to death. In 
England, many rich men, called lords and noble- 
men, keep horses and packs of hounds, on purpose 
to chase this animal. They do it only for pleas- 
ure. The moment he finds himself pursued, he 
runs to his hole, from which the hunters dig him 
out. He is then put into a bag, and taken out to 
the open fields, and let loose. The hounds and 
men pursue, in full cry, sometimes twenty or 
thirty miles. When overtaken, he defends him- 
self to the last, with the greatest obstinacy. Once 
a she-fox with a young cub was started by the 
hounds. Unwilling to leave her cub to be worried 
by the dogs, she took it up in her mouth, and ran 
with it several miles. Passing through a farm 
yard, she was attacked by a mastiff, and obliged 
to drop her cub. The farmer picked it up, and 
preserved it. She at last effected her escape. 

The fox is about two feet long, has a sharp 
nose, lively hazel eyes, and sharp erect ears. 
His color is a tawny red; -his tail is long, straight, 
and bushy, tipped with white. Thére are many 
varieties of color in different countries. In our 
own country, the Red Fox and the Grey Fox are 
most common.’ 

The foxes spoken of in the Bible, are supposed to 
be a kind of wolf called the jackal, an animal very 
common in Palestine.— Youth’s Friend. 








EDITORIAL. 


MEETINGS FOR YOUTH IN BOSTON. 

A series of religious meetings was held in Boston, 
on the second week in December, in Park Street 
Church, in which many of the youth in the congrega- 
tion took a deep interest. Sermons were preached by 
Ministers from the country, forenoon, afternoon, and 
evening, preceeded by prayer meetings—but that 
which most interested the youth, was the meetings 
appointed expressly for them, in which the Ministers 
addressed them in a manner so plain and affectionate, 
that they could not but feel a deep interest in the sub- 
ject of Religion; and many of the dear youth have re- 
solved to forsake the ways of folly and sin, and devote 
themselves'to the service of God. 

We should be glad to give our readers at a distance 
some account of these interesting meetings. But at 
present we can only state one or two particulars. One 














of the Ministers was speaking of the objections which 
young people sometimes have to becoming religious. He 
said something like this: You think, perhaps, if I be- 
come religious, my companions will ridicule me, and 
sneeringly say, ‘‘ ah, he is becoming serious, and can’t 
have any more enjoyment.” But consider that the 
approbation of God and holy angels is of infinite more 
consequence than that of sinful men. God has said, 
‘**T love those that love me, and those that seek me 
early, shall find me”—and Angels are ministering 
spirits sent forth to minister to those who are heirs of 
salvation—and again it is said of little ones that “their 





Angels do always behold the face of our Father who 
is in heaven.” So you see that you will have the love 
of God, and the society of Angels if you are hated and 
ridiculed by the wicked for your attachment to your 
Saviour—and which society is likely to afford the 
most enjoyment? Ask Christians, who have tried the 
service of the world, and are engaged in the service of 
God, and they will tell you which employment affords 
the most happiness in this life—and as to the life be- 
yond the grave, you only need to ask your own con- 
science the question. 

Some may say, if I become religious, I must be so 
strict, that I shall lose my employment and never suc- 
ceed in business. Let me state to you a fact which 
will throw some light on that discouraging suggestion. 
A young man in New York who became religious, 
was required by his employer, to do some business on 
the Sabbath. He declined, saying, ‘* It is the Lord’s 
day, and I must keep it holy.” ‘ Then,” said the 
Merchant, ‘‘I dismiss you from my employment.” 
This young man was afterwards assisted, by some 
pious people who heard of his situation, to commence 
a course of study; but he had but just began when the 
Merchant came to him saying, ‘‘I have some impor- 
tant business to do in New Orleans, which 1 cannot 
trust to any of my clerks. I have confidence in you, 
and if you will go and do it, I will give you a handsome 
compensation.” The young man went and did the 
business successfully, and never had occasion to regret 
his observance of the Lord’s day. Just so it always 
is; the wicked respect the righteous, and have more 
confidence in them than in their own companions, 
though they may pretend to despise and ridicule them. 





To Correspondents, 
The Communication on the subject of Slavery, is not 
suitable for the Companion. It states some startling facts, 


which ought to be sanctioned by the name of the author, 
before they are published. 








POETRY. 


THE STARS. 

Mother, why do the stars to-night 
Shine down so prettily, 

Casting abroad their modest light 
O’er all the sparkling sea? 

Who made them, mother ?—did not H 
Who built the earth and sky; . 

Who gives us air to breathe so free, 
And souls that never die? 

*T was God, my child, who made all, 
And scattered them on high; 

He holds them that they do not fall, 
Fixed firmly in the sky. 

Say, mother, will this glorious One 

ove children such as I; 

And take us, when we die, to dwell 
In his eternity? 

If you are good, He will, my child; 
If you delight in prayer, a , 

He’!l take you to his heavenly home, 
To reign forever there. 

Then I will love Him; and each day 
Pll bend my knees in prayer: 

He’ll teach a child what words to say, 
And then I know He’ll hear.—[ Youth’sFriend. 











‘SWHAT IS YOUR LIFE?” 


Oh, what is life? °Tislikea flower 
That blossoms—and is gone; 
It flourishes its little hour, 
With all its beauty on: 
Death comes—and like a wintry day 
It cuts the lovely flower away. 
Oh, whatis life? °*Tis like the bow 
That glistens in the sky; 
We love to see its colors glow, 
But while we look they die: 
Life falls as soon; to-day °tis here, 
To-morrow it may disappear, 


Lord what is life? If spent with thee, 
In humble praise and prayer; 
How long or short our life may be, 
en cre anxious care: 
ough life depart, our joys shall last 
Wher life and all its rie ss past. : 


[ib 








